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A Fortunate Kip 


This goat was so young when brought to the Animal Rescue League last May that he had to be fed with a bottle. 
He has now one of the best of homes on a large farm near Boston, where he is a great. pet. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


BIRDS IN WINTER. 


I always thought in summer time 
How much I’d like to be 

A sparrow or some other bird, 
And live up in a tree. 


But, now the dark cold days have come, 
I do not wish at all 

To sit upon a leafless twig 
And watch the snowflakes fall. 


For how can little birds find food 
Beneath the frost and snow? 

Why, even for a tiny drink, 
They know not where to go. 


Poor darling birds!’ But mother says 
Each day she’ll give us bread; 

Then up and down our garden path 
A lovely feast we’l) spread. 


And at our door we'll always keep 
Fresh water in a pan. 
Dear little birds! we love them so, 
We'll help them all we can. : 
—B. W. 


Why do People Chain Dogs ? 

Don’t you sometimes wonder why anyone 
who likes having a dog at all can let him be tied 
up all day to a kennel in a yard? 

They are not always cruel people who do this, 
but they must be thoughtless, and are often 
ignorant. Learn now, while you are young, 
that dogs must have some freedom, and you can 
never grow up to do this shameful thing from 
ignorance, and I know you will never do it from 
want of thought. 


What does Chaining up do? 

It makes a dog snappy and unfriendly. 

It makes him unhappy and ill. 

He is either always tugging at his chain to get 
free, or else he settles down into a kind of despair 
and just does not care for anything or anyone. 
He becomes, in fact, a slave, while he should be a 
friend. A dog who is always howling and bark- 
ing on a chain becomes a great trial to the neigh- 
bors. Neighbors who do not like dogs will 
make matters worse by complaining, or perhaps 
by interfering with the dog himself. 

Neighbors who are sorry for the poor slave 
will do their best to get his freedom—a friendly 
call or a friendly letter will often do wonders, and 


if these fail there is the R.S.P.C.A., who could 
send one of their Inspectors to look into the 
matter; and there is an Act of Parliament which 
makes it illegal for owners of dogs to keep them 
constantly and cruelly chained up. There is a 
punishment of three months in prison, or a fine 
of £5 ($25.00). | 

How much better not-to keep a dog at all if 
you cannot give him what every dog asks forin 
his own way—your love and your care!—The 
Little Animals’ Friend, London. 


Children in Movies. 


Cruelty to children figures conspicuously in 
the making of motion pictures, writes a corre- 
spondent of a Boston monthly periodical, who 
denounces the practice and urges all those who 
witness a picture of this sort to leave the theatre 
as a sign of their protest. Instances are cited, 
with results, which the writer has followed up. 
In one, a young child was thrown overboard 
from a steamer to feature a rescue scene; and 
although the rescue was effected, the child took 
a cold that developed into pneumonia and was 
ill for weeks. In another, fire was set to the 
clothing of a child in bed; and the baby was so 
terrified that nervous disease followed. It was 
physically uninjured, as the fire was immediately 
extinguished; but for a long period thereafter 
it was afraid to go to bed and showed terror of 
the dark. 

The same protest might well be made in the 
case of animals in the movies; for these unfor- 
tunate creatures are apparently regarded as mere 
studio properties, to be used without regard to 
feelings. Animal pictures are popular, and it is 
common to show them with children. Cats and 
kittens especially are victims, and cruel pranks 
form the basis of many a laugh. 

For audiences do laugh at them, and it is 
doubtful whether any protest would ever be 
effective that was not a protest of the majority. 
The most shocking thing, to a humane soul, is 
not always the roughness in handling a helpless 
animal, but the callous amusement of those in 
the audience who enjoy it. Cruelty is one of 
the marks of the eternal savage in the human 
race. It crops out in the mob—and in many 
instances the movie audience is essentially that. 
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Men who would not wittingly commit a cruelty 
will sometimes laugh at one; and the reflection 
that it is only a picture and not the reality that 
they are witnessing, is enough to stifle all feeling 
of responsibility in the breast of the short- 
sighted spectator. He does not stop to reflect 
upon the preparation for the filming—the re- 
hearsals, the badgering about of the defenceless 
creature to produce the necessary poses, the not 
infrequent sacrifice of some animal’s life and 
the substitution of another before a satisfactory 
picture is made. 

The story is told of a famous producer (of the 
spoken, not the silent drama) who wanted a 
certain act to open as follows: The set showed a 
fireplace with a saucer of milk at the corner of 
the hearth. A- cat was to enter from one wing, 
pause and stretch herself, then go over to the 
saucer and lap up some milk, and finally make 
its exit through an opposite door. 

The stage director said it could not possibly 
be done. Cats are difficult to train at best, and 
even when trained are unreliable creatures. 
But the director had his own methods, and at 
the first rehearsal all went as planned. How did 
he accomplish it? The cat was crated all night 
in a box too small for it, so that its limbs were 
cramped; and it was kept without food for a 
sufficiently long period to make it hungry. 
When the scene was ready, the cat was released 
at the entrance by which he was to come upon 
the stage. He went through the door, stopped 
to stretch to relieve his tortured limbs, and then, 
naturally, went to the saucer of milk. 

When he had finished, his owner called him 
from behind the exit. 

Ingeniously thought out, and ingeniously 
cruel. 3 

It seems a pity to disparage the featuring of 
animals on the stage when their appearance 
may give so much innocuous pleasure; but the 
cost is sometimes great and the effect brutalizing. 

KATHERINE BROOKS. 


For even in animals there are souls, and that 
power which brings them together is seen to 
exert itself in the superior degree and in such a 
way as never has been observed in plants nor 
in stones nor in trees.—Marcus Aurelius. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


4B AND YOUNG 


A Birthday Celebration. 


Elsie Carroll finished wiping the dishes and 
sweeping and dusting the pleasant sewing room 
in the cottage where she and her grandmother 
had just been having their simple midday din- 
ner. Before dark she must go out and look 
around the beach and the grove and see if she 
could not pick up a basket of wood to store 
away in their little wood house, which Elsie was 
trying to get well stocked with wood before the 
snow came. 

Winter was a hard time for Elsie and her 
grandmother. In summer they got along very 
well, for there were many summer cottages on 
the shore of the lake, and Mrs. Carroll, though 
not able to do any hard work, was excellent with 
her needle and had all the sewing and mending 
she could do. She not only earned enough 
money to keep herself and Elsie comfortably 
clothed and fed all summer, but she laid by a 
little money for the winter and spring months 
when all the families that were able to hire her 
to sew and mend their clothing, left their cot- 
tages and went back to their larger and better 
houses in the city or in suburbs of the city. 

Usually Mrs. Carroll managed before winter 
came to have three or four tons of coal which, 
with care, and helped out by the wood Elsie 
gathered, lasted them until summer came, and | 
she was able to earn more money; but this was 
a sad year—a year of hardship for the poor and 
sorrow and anxiety for the rich; for the dark 
cloud of war shadowed all the world which we 
eall civilized. 

Mrs. Carroll owned the little cottage on the 
lake. It was all she had left of what had once 
been a comfortable property. She had been 
obliged to sell the house in town after her son 
died, and the long illness of the young wife he 
left, Elsie’s mother, used up all the money she 
got from the sale. There was nothing left but 
this cottage. 

“We will not sell the little cottage on the lake 
where we have spent such happy summers,” she 
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said to Elsie. ‘‘If we keep the cottage we shall 
have a home of our own, and some of the people 
who come there summers know us and will give 
me sewing to do. It will be better for your 
health and for mine than to be shut up in two 
or three rooms in the city all the year round.” 

Elsie agreed with her grandmother, for she 
liked the country, and more than anything else 
she loved the lake. She loved it in summer 
when it was still as a mirror, and looking into it 
she could see reflections of the snowy clouds sail- 
ing slowly over the surface of the blue sky, yet 
looking as if they had dropped down into the 
serene lake; and she could see such reflections 
of the trees on the border of the lake that they 
seemed to be real trees standing on their heads 
in the water. When it was quiet, birds came 
out of the woods to bathe and drink on the edge 
of the water and Elsie loved the birds. 

Elsie loved the lake in winter, too, though not 
as much as in summer, but she could not keep 
~ away from it even when the high winds tossed it 
up in foamy, white waves, and a cold, gray sky 
hung over it. The cedar trees that bordered it 
were beaten by the wind and bent their heads 
and moaned sometimes as if the wind was hurt- 
ing them, and Elsie watched them from her 
window and felt sad because the trees seemed 
alive to her; then she thought about the little 
winter birds that slept in the trees and won- 
dered how they could rest when the wind rocked 
their beds so roughly, and she tried to make life 
easier for them in winter by saving all the bread 
crumbs she could, even eating a little less than 
she wanted herself on a cold day, so that she 
might have enough breakfast to give to the 
winter chippies, the chick-a-dees, the juncos, 
woodpeckers and nuthatches and the English 
sparrows that had learned the way to Elsie’s 
back door. She kept a spot of bare ground for 
their table and put on it crumbs of bread, hay 


seed that she begged from a farmer who lived . 


a little way up the street, and bits of beef fat 
and suet that the market man gave her once a 
week. 

Everybody was kind to Elsie and seemed to 
want to please her. Elsie noticed this, and it 
made her happy, but she did not know it was 
because she was kind to everybody, and was 
always ready and willing to help wherever she 


could by running errands even when they took 
her quite out of her way. 

Elsie’s grandmother began to teach her when 
she was a small child the great lesson that some 
grown-up people never seem to learn,—if you 
want people to love you, you must love them. 
If you want the world to be kind to you you 
must be kind to the world. ‘Give, and it shall 
be given unto you.”’ She did not have to teach 
Elsie to love the birds and cats and dogs and 
everything that was living, for the child from 
her babyhood had a kind and loving heart, and 
could not bear to see anything suffer. 

On this afternoon that I have started to tell 
you about, Elsie put on her coat and a snug little 
woolen cap, for it was a cold and windy day, 
and taking her wood basket in- her hand she 
started out to see if the wind had torn off any 
branches of the trees in the woods, for these 
dead branches and twigs made very good kind- 
lings and were a help in heating the cottage. 
Her grandma had not been able to buy much 
coal, and unless she could pick up wood they 
might suffer with the cold before the spring 
came. 

Just as she stepped out the door she saw a little 
way off half a dozen boys coming from the vil- 
lage and racing toward the lake shouting as they 
ran. She knew several of the boys but the larg- 
est boy was a stranger, probably a new comer in 
the village. Two of the smaller boys she rec- 
ognized as her nearest neighbors. They were 
running behind the others and turned in the 
direction of Elsie’s cottage. When they saw her 
standing on the step they made frantic motions 
beckoning her to follow them, but without paus- 
ing to tell her why they wanted her. 

“T’m afraid something has happened at the 
lake,’’ she said to her grandmother, ‘I’m going 
to see what it is.” 

Elsie could run as fast as any boy and very 
quickly she reached the lake, but not soon enough 
to prevent a most cruel deed. The big boy had a 
cat in his hands and as soon as he reached the 
shore he threw it out far into the lake. A cold 
wind was blowing and the waves tossed about 
the wretched little body, but the cat struggled 
bravely, beginning to swim toward the shore, 
where her tormentor stood. As Elsie reached the 
shore the boy took up a stone and threw it at 
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the cat, shouting to the other boys—‘“‘ Don’t let 
her land! See how long she’ll swim.” One of 
the other boys seized a stone, but just then 
Elsie rushed at the two boys and before they 
saw her she had seized their arms, one on each 
side of her, and cried to them,—‘‘Oh stop, stop! 
You wicked, cruel boys! Let the poor thing 
swim to shore. How could you throw her into 
the cold lake? See how she is struggling!” 

“Aw! You let me alone. I’m going to have 
some sport,” said the big boy. ‘“‘You get out,” 
and he gave Elsie a push which almost threw her 
down. 

“You let Elsie alone!’ cried the two boys who 
had beckoned to her, ‘‘or we’ll run and shout for 
help. It’s a mean trick you’re playing on that 
cat!” 

The big boy with one hand struck at the little 
boys who had seized his arm, and threw another 
stone at the struggling cat, but he did not see 
what was behind him. He suddenly felt his 
arms seized with a grip that was like iron and 
heard a man’s strong, angry voice saying,— 
“You coward, you bully! First you torture a 
helpless little animal, then you strike a girl, and 
little boys! Now you wade right into the lake 
and get that cat before she sinks. She’s almost 
gone now, and if she goes down I’1l throw you in 
_ the water after her. Go quick now!” 

“IT won’t wade in that water—it’s cold, and 
I'll get sick,” cried the boy. 

“The cat is sinking. I mean what I say. 
The water is no colder for you than it is for her.”’ 
Here the man took the boy more firmly by his 
collar and pushed him into the lake. ‘‘You won’t 
get out till you bring out that cat,’ he said. 
“You can reach her now if you try. You 
won't have to wade any deeper than up to 
your knees.” 

The poor little cat had kept up her efforts to 
swim to shore, but the cold water and fright 
had exhausted her and she was going under. 
Elsie was crying out, the tears pouring down her 
cheeks,—‘‘Oh, save her!’’ and one of the smaller 
boys was just starting to rush into the water 
when the big boy waded in a little farther, seized 
the cat, and came to shore. 

“Give the cat to the girl and come with me. 
I want to talk to you. Is there any place near-by 
where we can get out of this wind?”’ he said to 


Elsie, ‘I’ve got a few words to say to this boy 
before I let him go.”’ 

“You can come into grandma’s kitchen,” 
Elsie said. “I’m going to take this poor cat 
there right off.”’ 

Still keeping a firm hold on the boy’s arm the 
strange man who had so fortunately come to the 
rescue of the tormented cat, followed Elsie. The 
other boys, looking very sober, followed after, 
and as Mrs. Carroll, who had been watching 
anxiously from her window, opened her door wide, 
they all trooped into the warm kitchen. Elsie 
hurried to get a shawl from the couch in the next 
room, which she wrapped around the shivering 
cat. 

The man spoke to Mrs. Carroll, thanked her 
for taking them all in, then said,—‘‘This boy 
deserves to be cold and wet, but if you don’t 
object I'll seat him here by your fire and he can 
pull off his shoes and dry his feet. He is only 
wet up to his knees, not all over, like that poor 
cat he was trying to drown.” 

“IT don’t want to take off my shoes,” the boy 
said, ‘“‘I want to go home.” 

“No matter what you want, you’re going to 
do what J want now. Off with your shoes,” the 
man said. 

The boy still hesitated. His brother, a pale- 
faced little boy about eight years old, said, ““Take 
’em off Johnny. Never mind about your 
stockings.” 

The little boy stooped down and began to 
unlace the shabby shoes. The older boy gave 
him a push. ‘‘Get out!’ he said, “I can do it.” 

When the shoes were off, and the wet. stock- 
ings, so full of holes they could hardly be kept 
on his feet were seen, Mrs. Carroll went to him 
and said in a kind voice,—‘‘ Better take off your 
stockings, too; they’ll dry quicker, and I can 
put a patch or two on them before you go.”’ 

It was perhaps the sight of the shabby old 
shoes and the worn-out stockings that made the 
man standing opposite the boy, looking down on 
him, speak in a gentler tone than he did before. 

‘“‘T want you to tell me,” he said, “just what 
the fun is in throwing a poor cat into the lake and 
stoning her and watching her fight for her life 
until she goes under and drowns. Where does 
the fun come in? Do you like to torture ani- 
mals? Do you like to make any creature suffer?”’ 
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The boy hung his head and made no reply. 

‘Supposing I had pushed you out beyond your 
depth in the lake and if you could swim kept 
you swimming in that icy water until you began 
to sink, then laughed at you, and thrown stones 
at you when you were sinking, would you have 
liked that? Answer me!’ 

“No sir, but I didn’t think a cat would mind 
it,” the boy said slowly. ‘I didn’t mean to 
drown her. I just wanted to see how long she 
could swim.” 

“Well, now you have seen the cat struggling 
for her life, do you think she enjoyed it?” said 
the man. 

““T don’t suppose she did,”’ answered the boy, 
‘“‘T didn’t think anything about that.”’ 

“No. You didn’t think about the poor cat. 
All you cared about was having what you call 
‘fun.’ That is the reason there is so much 
cruelty in the world. Men and boys, and even 
some women, won’t stop to think about any 
other suffering but their own. If people would 
think how they would feel if they were treated 
the way they treat cats and dogs and horses and 
little birds there wouldn’t be so much cruelty 
going on all the time.” 

Elsie was sitting in a low chair on the opposite 
side of the stove from the big boy whose name, it 
seemed, was Johnny. She was holding the cat in 
her lap, and from time to time she held the little 
shawl the cat was wrapped in near the stove to 
heat it again. The poor little cat was not shak- 
ing quite so much, and evidently knew she was 
in the arms of a friend, for she-was purring with 
all her might. After her struggle with the cold 
waves of the lake, and her terror of the boy it 
was happiness to be held so gently in Elsie’s lap, 
wrapped up in a warm covering. Just behind 
Elsie’s chair the strange man stood, looking 
sternly at the boy. 

As he ceased speaking Elsie looked up quickly 
and said,—‘‘I don’t believe Mrs. Grover thought 
when she went back to the city and left this cat 
shut out of her home, crying day and night to 
get In some window or door, with no one to feed 
her, or give her a drop of milk, how cruel it was 
for her to go away and leave it. There are a 
number of cats left here at the lake every year 
and Grandma and I try to take care of them, 
but we don’t always have enough milk for our- 


selves, and we can’t afford to buy food for them. 
It makes us feel awfully.” 

“There it is again!’ said the man. ‘These 
thoughtless, selfish people who desert their cats 
and leave them to be tormented by cruel boys” — 
here Johnny hung his head—‘‘not only cause 
ereat suffering to the cat, but to kind-hearted 
people like you and your grandma. They are 
robbers, for they rob you of your comfort and of 
milk and food you need for yourselves.”’ 

‘They tell me there is a law against deserting 
a cat or dog,’’said Mrs. Carroll, “but when I tried 
once to get an officer to write tosome society or to 
do something about it he said it wouldn’t be any 
use, he never heard of anyone being punished for 
deserting a dog or a cat, for they always had 
some excuse. They say they gave it to some 
neighbor, or it wasn’t their’s in the first place, or 
they tried to find it and carry it with them and 
it ran away. He said the only thing to do is to 
try to make them see how cruel it is, and he ad- 
vised us not to take care of the cat for them all 
winter, but feed it until it can be put to death 
in a merciful, humane way—not tormented to 
death.”’ 

Johnny hung his head again, and just then, 
there was an interruption. Something boiled 
over on the stove and grandma had to hurry to 
take off a big pot of cocoa which she had put on 
the stove as soon as the boys came in, and which 
they had been watching with longing eyes for 
they hoped they were going to get a taste of it 
before they left. 

Mrs. Carroll set the cocoa on the table and 
went to her pantry. She came out with tray 
on which were a cup and saucer and six pretty 
blue and white mugs. 

‘““T always keep some mugs ready for boys and 
girls that come here and want a drink,” she said. 
Then returning to the pantry she brought out a 
plate on which were large squares of delicious 
looking molasses gingerbread. 

“T’m glad I happened to make that loaf of 
gingerbread today, it is a little treat for Elsie 
because it is her twelfth birthday, but I never 
thought she was going to have a birthday party,” 
she added, smiling pleasantly at the boys. 

It was really pitiful to see the eager, hungry 
eyes of Johnny and his little brother, as they 
saw the gingerbread. The other boys were smil- 
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ing and looked happy, and one of the older ones 
said,— 

“J don’t think it is fair for us.-to come in and 
eat all Elsie’s birthday cake. She is always giv- 
ing us something and we never give her any- 
thing.” 

The strange man had been standing looking 
on while Mrs. Carroll provided this unexpected 
treat. Mrs. Carroll spoke to him,—“ Please take 
a chair, Sir, and have a cup of hot cocoa with us. 
This cup and saucer is for you—it’s my best 
china—a little I have left. I am so thankful to 
you for what you’ve done, and I’m sure these 
boys won’t forget what you have been saying— 
will you boys? Will you Johnny”” she added, 
laying her hand on the boy’s shoulder as she 
handed him a mug of cocoa and a piece of ginger- 
bread. 

This was too much for Johnny—‘“I don’t 
wanteit! 1 can’t—I—can’t—take it!’ and he 
began to choke and sob. 

Then the strange man who had begun to help 
Mrs. Carroll pass ’round the mugs of cocoa, went 
himself to Johnny and patting him on his back 
said,— 

“You are going to be all right my boy. When 
a boy sees that he has done wrong and is sorry 
for it we can be pretty sure he is going to make a 
good fight against his fault and conquer it. I 
don’t believe you are naturally a cruel boy.” 

“Oh, he isn’t cruel,’”’ cried the little pale-faced 
brother. “Johnny, show them your arm where 
Dad struck you last night when you stopped 
him from hitting me. Dad comes home awful 
drunk and mother and I are afraid of him, but 
Johnny isn’t, and he won’t let him hurt us.” 

“Stop it!’ said Johnny, wiping his eyes on his 
ragged sleeve. ‘‘The gentleman doesn’t want to 
hear about Dad, and mother doesn’t want us to 
tell. She’s afraid he’ll be taken up.” 

There had been a horrified silence in the room 
while the little brother poured out his story. 
Tender-hearted Elsie was crying. Even Mrs. 
Carroll was wiping away a tear, but she con- 
trolled herself and said cheerfully,—‘‘ Now, 
Johnny, now boys, drink your cocoa while it’s 
hot and eat your gingerbread. I’m sorry I didn’t 
have two loaves instead of one. Elsie I saved 
some warm milk for the cat and I guess she will 
drink it now. I’ll hold the saucer right on your 


lap. There! See boys? Kitty is drinking with 
you, and purring, too.” 

The boys began to smile again. Johnny and 
his brother ate as if they were starved and Mrs. 
Carroll managed to put another piece of ginger- 
bread into the little brother’s hand. 

“T wish I could carry this home to mother,” 
he said, “‘she’s sick today.’’. 

“You eat it, sonny, and I will find another 
piece for her,’”’ said Mrs. Carroll. 

“Now this won’t do!” spoke up the man. 
“We have got to do something to celebrate Elsie’s 
birthday besides eating her gingerbread. I don’t 
know this little village very well. I was taking a 
tramp to see how my bad foot would stand it. 
You didn’t notice, boys, that I limp a little? I 
got my leg and foot cut up some with a bomb 
over in France.”’ 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed all the boys, ‘‘Are you 
a soldier?”’ 

‘“‘T was a soldier, and I’m hoping to be a soldier 
again. I ought to introduce myself. Jam Major 
Paul, and my home is with my mother in Bent- 
ford, about five miles from here I think. I came 
across through the woods so I did not notice any 
store anywhere. Have you got any?”’ he asked, 
turning to Mrs. Carroll. 

“Yes, Major Paul, there is quite a good store 
in the village, but please don’t get anything for 
Elsie. It’s pleasure enough to have the honor of 
your visit. We wish you would talk to us longer,” 
said Mrs. Carroll. 

“Oh, do tell us about the war, and how you 
got hurt, Major,’”’ one of the boys cried out. 
“Yes, do,” said the others. 

(To be concluded next month.) 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

Having just received a sweater which was so 
kindly sent by you, I take this opportunity to 
thank you most heartily. Words cannot ex- 
press my thoughts of appreciation. Here in 
Vermont it is very cold in winter. We have 
had some touches of it already. I should like 
to reward you in a different way. Being in a 
position where I am not able to I am sure you 
will receive your reward in the other world, if 
not in this. Once more let me thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.—Yours gratefully, 
ROLAND C. WARNER. 
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Apple Orchard Saved by Cats. 


Another champion of the cat has been located 
at Intervale, N. H. He is Oscar H. Jones, and 
in a communication to the Post, praising the 
felines’ virtues. He writes: 

‘Having seen in your paper that some people 
are advocating the extermination of cats, I will 
speak in the cats’ favor. 

“Twelve years ago we bought a small farm 
and put out 200 apple trees. That winter 80 of 
them were girdled by mice and had to be re- 
placed. There were no cats on the premises. At 
that time the rats were gnawing on the harness 
in the barn. Since we have had cats we see no 
rats in the barn and we now have about 1,000 
apple and other fruit trees. These have not 
been harmed by the rats. I think it would be 
rank injustice to farmers and others to pass such 
an arbitrary law which would permit the killing 
of cats. I would rather go without some food 
myself than see cats killed.’’ 


Lincoln and the Kittens. 


President Lincoln was as sensitive to external 
impressions as the test paper of the chemist. 
The results of a battle pained him as though he 
himself were among the wounded or had lost a 
brave son. This sympathy—that is, his power 
of putting himself in another’s place—extended 
even to animals. 

The day on which Grant’s army began the 
final advance, the President sat in a small tele- 
graph office at City Point, receiving telegrams 
and examining a pocket chart. Three little 
kittens were running about the hut, in which 
was the office. The President of the nation, 
whose fate was in the scales, picked up the kit- 
tens, placed them on the table, and said: 

“You poor little miserable creatures, what 
brought you in this camp of warriors? Where 
is your mother?”’ | 

“The mother is dead,’’ answered the colonel 
in charge. 

“Then she can’t grieve for them,’ said the 
President, with a sigh, ‘““as many a poor mother 
is grieving for the son who has fallen in battle. 
Ah, kitties, thank God you are cats, and can’t 
understand this terrible strife. 

“There, now go, my little friends,’”’ wiping the 


dirt from their eyes with his handkerchief: ‘‘that 
is all I can do for you. Colonel, get them good 
milk, and don’t let them starve. There is too 
much starvation going on in this land, anyhow. 
Let us mitigate it when we can.”’ 

The great President, even at such a crisis, 
could, as Admiral Porter says, “find time to 
look at God’s creatures, and be solicitous for 
their comfort.’’—Manford’s Magazine. 


A Useful Cat. 


Felix Thornton of 264 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston, took a young tiger cat from the League 
last January; and came to the League recently on 
purpose to make a report. He says the cat has 
caught 87 rats that Mr. Thornton knows of, some 
of them being very large ones, and has rid the 
house and neighborhood of rats. He kills the 
rats immediately by shaking them, just as a 
dog would. Mr. Thornton proudly said that 
the cat was worth $35.00 an ounce to him. He 
is frequently called upon to loan this cat to 
neighbors to help them in getting rid of rats. 
This cat will eat almost anything the family 
eat, even carrots and onions. When asked if 
he wants tea he walks around the table to the 
teapot and waits for his tea to be fixed for him. 
He will drink nearly a cupful. This cat goes 
over to the Arena and is reported to have 
knocked sixteen rats out of the dumb waiter 
there, if not more. 


To the Children. 


If you have a dog or cat or some puppies or 
kittens you do not want in your own house, or 
if you find them in your yard or street, think 
how much they will suffer if no one takes care of 
them, and do a kind act that will make you better 
and happier—carry them to the Animal Rescue 
League, or if you cannot do this, send a postal 
card or a telephone message there and ask for 
an agent to come and get them. Perhaps you 
do not know where the Animal Rescue League is. 
It is at 51 Carver Street, Boston, and I hope 
you will carry every poor, homeless animal there 
that you can find. You can be a junior mem- 
ber of the League and have a pin to‘wear and a 
pretty card if you will save your money and pay 
ten cents to help the League. 
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A Group or Happy Docs BELonaine To Mr. W. P. 
MILNER. 


Unquenchable Devotion of a Dog. 


Two little dog stories which I have lately 
heard: For along time past Mr. George Lambton 


tells me that when at Cambridge Station he had | 


constantly noticed a collie on the platform. His 
curiosity was aroused, and on inquiry he learned 
that eighteen months before, this dog had gone 
to see his master off to the front. Since then he 
has returned to the spot every morning and has 
stayed there till late at night, evidently waiting 
in the earnest hope that his master will be arriv- 
ing by one of the trains. The dog is a most 
friendly creature, and acknowledges any little 
attention bestowed upon him; but his heart was 
set on one thing. And the other day his fervent 
desire was gratified. A soldier in khaki de- 
scended from a carriage. At first the good dog 
could not believe his eyes, but another look and a 
sniff sufficed, and with one bound he sprang up, 
got his paws on his master’s shoulder and clung 
hard. His eighteen long months of waiting were 
at last rewarded. . ‘ 

That is one story. The other is of a Griffon, 
not, perhaps, the dog one would have expected 
to afford an instance of intelligence, though in 
saying that it may be that owners of Griffons will 
be down on me. ALl his life this little creature 
had lived at Dulwich. His master and mistress 
moved to town, and, of course, he came with 
them. He had only been in his new home ten 
minutes when the chauffeur took him for a walk— 
andlost him. Consternation in the house, search 
in all directions, application to the police station. 
No luck; dog gone! His disconsolate mistress 
went sadly to bed lamenting her pet. Next 


morning when the house door was opened there 
was the truant on the step! One front in the 
row of houses was just like another, as already 
remarked he had barely been in the place ten 
minutes, and yet he had found his way back 
unerringly after unknown adventures.—GARETH, 
in The Referee. 


Footsteps and the Dog. 

I was living during the winter of 1913-1914 at 
493 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, on the ground 
floor. I had in the house an Englishb lue Belton 
setter named Shep. One afternoon a member of 
the household lay ill and Shep was in the bed- 
room lying beside the bed. Presently the sick 
person called me in and said he was afraid some- 
thing was the matter with the dog, as he con- 
tinued to give low barks and growls in spite of 
commands to be still. 

Shep was about ten years old and I remarked 
to the invalid when I heard faint footsteps in 
the room above: ‘‘The old fool isn’tacquainted 
yet with the people upstairs and doesn’t like 
their walking around.” 

The hour was about-half past two. I added 
my commands to the invalid’s, but I could not 
quiet Shep. At the end of a few minutes the 
noise of the walking upstairs ceased. Then the 
dog stopped: growling. I thought no more 
about it until about 5 o’clock, when I heard 
excited talking in the hallways. 

Going out, I found that the apartment over- 
head had been entered by thieves, who had stolen 
many things of value. The members of the 
family had been away all day, but the return of 
one of the children from school at 3 o’clock fixed 
the hour of the theft as before that time. As 
the only evidence of life upstairs noticed by me 
when the dog was growling was the footsteps, 
there can be no doubt that the footsteps to his 
keen canine intelligence suggested a criminal 
stealthiness. 

So strange was this manifestation of a higher 
sense of discrimination on the part of the dog 
that if my knowledge of his agitation at the sound 
of the strange footsteps had not been the same 
as that of the sick person, I might have believed 
myself mistaken. 

Another singular feature was that the family 
upstairs had moved in only about two weeks 
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before. In that brief time the dog had learned 
the character of their footsteps so well as to 
know the steps of thieves. That was the only 


time he had shown that he took note of the 
walking overhead. Gu Bs 


IBUNGALOW NOTES| 


Pine Riper, January 15.—We started out 
this morning to have a big snowstorm but the 
snow changed to rain early in the forenoon and 


the rain still continues. The snow alarmed the 
birds and they came in flocks to get a good meal 
before the seeds and grain were covered up. 
Four beautiful pheasants travelled all around 
the bungalow, feeding wherever they found the 
best opportunity. We have two special places 
at a little distance from the bungalow where 
Perkins puts out feed for these more timid birds 
but the squirrels and bluejays seem to think 
these feeding places are for them. The sparrows 
leave the bird table for these ground feeding 
places and a few days ago I saw one pheasant 
with a group of sparrows around her, like a hen 
with a family of chickens. 

Squirrels should not be classed with our ‘‘ wild”’ 
neighbors of the forest and field for they are 
anything but wild. I am certain if I left the 
windows open where the bird shelves are that 
they would enter and run all over the bungalow. 
They sit on these shelves and if I go to the 


window and speak to them, instead of running 
away they simply look at me saucily with their 
ereat, black, unwinking eyes, then turn their 
backs. They are very fascinating little creatures 
but I wonder if they are of any use. The chip- 
munk is one of the most graceful and beautiful 
of the squirrel tribe and differs entirely from the 
eray squirrel in character for it is exceedingly 
timid. 

In John Burroughs interesting book entitled 


“Squirrels and other Fur Bearers” he says,—. 


“The first chipmunk in March is as sure a token 
of spring as the first bluebird, or the first robin, 
and quite as welcome. Before the first 
crocus is out of the ground you may look for the 
first chipmunk. 

The Man-of-the Bungalow has a great admira- 
tion for chipmunks and has often said he would 
like a pair of them for pets, but when the oppor- 
tunity came to fulfil that desire he did not take 
it. The way it happened was this. We were 
annoyed by the gnawing of a rat, as we supposed, 
under the bungalow, and a trap was set just out- 
side the place where the rat was supposed to be. 
One morning I heard what sounded like the dis- 
tressed chirping of a bird under the window. I 
hurried out the door and went to the spot from 
whence the sound came when, to my surprise, I 
saw in the rat trap two beautiful little chip- 
munks running about wildly and crying piteously 
to get out. I called the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
and he came out, opened the trap door, and gave 
the little creatures their freedom. For a long 
time their cry of distress sounded in my ears, 
also the memory of their glad rush over the rocks 
where we lost sight of them. 

The gray squirrels at present are annoying us 
very much by spoiling the beauty of a rustic 
fence, along the bungalow walk. This fence was 
made of cedar trees that were cut down because 
they were dying of old age. A squirrel comes 
daily and tears the bark off this fence in long 
strips. He rolls the strips up ingeniously using 
teeth and claws and stuffs his mouth as full as it 
will hold then off he scampers down over the 
rocks and over to some tree where he has a nest 
that he is lining with the cedar strips. Not only 
the fence but the cedar trees are robbed of their 
bark and one tree that has been stripped every 
year is beginning to lose its life—I am convinced 
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through this robbery of its outside garment by 
the gray squirrels. 

But when I am inclined to feel vexed with the 
squirrels I think of the wilful destruction of 
property by men and boys to whom was given 
the capacity of thought, of understanding. 
Which is worse, the squirrel that helps himself 
to our fruit, and tears the bark off our trees, or 
the boy who steals apples and pears and breaks 
the boughs from a tree some man has labored 
hard to plant in order that his family may 
enjoy the fruit; or the boy that passing a vacant 
building throws stones and breaks the windows, 
never giving a thought to the injury he is doing 
to the owner of the building? 

Is there any animal as mischievous, or as 
troublesome in a community, or as dangerous to 
his brother man as men and boys are who are 
constantly doing evil deeds to their fellow crea- 
tures, without the excuse the squirrel has, that 
they do not know any better? 

So I try to be patient with the mischievous 
squirrel, the greedy blue jay, the hawk that 
pounces on and kills smaller birds, the fox that 
steals our chickens, remembering that if there 
are thousands of men who kill for sport, and 
boys who think it is fun to stone birds and cats, 
and rob apple orchards, and take little birds’ 
homes away from them—the nests they have 
labored so many days to build, why should we 
expect better things of these creatures of lower 
intelligence? 

Mothers and school teachers—yes, and minis- 
ters and fathers of families are far too indifferent 
on this question of teaching children that any- 
thing they would not like to have done to them 
they should carefully avoid doing to any other 
living creature. When there is more of this 
teaching we shall have a much happier world to 
live in. 

I am trying to teach this to my little club of 
boys. They seem impressed when I talk with 
them and are very ready to make promises, but 
they should hear it every day, and see it in the 
lives of older people. There is no more difficult 
task than to get people whether old or young to 
think about their actions and how they affect 
others. If it was the universal custom for man, 
woman and child to spend five or ten minutes— 
perhaps while undressing to go to bed or after 


getting into bed, thinking what they had done 
during the day to make a little comfort or happi- 
ness or to cause pain to any human being or to 
our fourfooted dependents we might some of us 
be surprised to find that we are adding so little 
to the happiness of the world and so much to its 
suffering. 

But I did not mean to write a sermon, though 
these birds and animals are always suggesting 
thoughts that go deeper than words. The hour 
is getting late—the birds and squirrels have 
gone to their rest and I will follow their example. 
—A.H.S. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


Annual Meeting. 


The annual business and public meeting of 
the An'mal Rescue League was held at the Hotel 
Vendome Tuesday afternoon, February 5. The 
day was extremely cold, but there was a good at- 
tendance. The president Mrs. Huntington 
Smith being ill, the meeting was conducted by 
Mr. Huntington Smith aided by Captain Julian 
Codman. The Rev. Walter E. C. Smith was one 
of the speakers, and Mrs. Roland C. Lincoln 
gave out three Lincoln medals and five books to 
the following: Rosanna Willneff, medal for res- 
cuing a dog from drowning in Chelsea Creek; 
Oscar Mahn, medal for rescuing a cat from a 
crowd of boys who had thrown it into a sewer; 
Harry Yoffe, medal for rescuing two small kit- 
tens from a boy who was chasing and kicking 
them, while John Fahey, James Pierce, John 
Bennett, Wallace Knight, Gardner Turner and 
Francis McHugh were awarded books for special 
deeds of mercy. 

A fourth medal was awarded to Captain David 
R. Cunningham of the Boston tugboat, Saturn, 
for his humane deed of rescuing with much diffi- 
culty a deer from floating ice, and taking it on 
his boat to a safe shelter. 

Tea was served after the meeting by Mrs. 
William P. Shreve, Mrs. F. L. Gay, and Mrs. 
Livingston Cushing. A pleasing feature of the 
afternoon was the unexpected presence of Miss 
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Katharine Foote who has just returned from 
hospital work in France, and in England. 

The report of the year’s work showed that 
during 1917 the League has received 36,010 cats; 
4476 dogs; 277 birds; and 66 miscellaneous 
animals. One thousand and two dogs and 514 
cats were placed in good homes; sixteen cats 
and 180 dogs were returned to their owners; six 
hundred and forty-nine horses were taken from 
auction rooms, sales stables and individual 
owners and mercifully put to death, and 52 
horses were cared for at our Home of Rest. In 
the educational department 66,585 humane 
leaflets have been sent into nearly all the states 
and to many foreign countries. 

The Free Clinic in charge of Dr. Frank J. 
Sullivan is a daily blessing to people who do not 
feel able to pay for a doctor’s services for their 
animals. The number of visitors averages about 
30 a day. 

At our branch receiving stations 5,181 dogs and 
cats were received during the year. 

The League has done its share of work for the 
soldiers and for the horses in the war, having sent 
out more than 2,500 knitted articles for soldiers 
and 5,465 bandages and 1,010 wither pads for 
horses. 

At the business meeting preceding the public 
meeting the former board of vice-presidents and 
directors was unanimously re-elected with Mrs. 
Huntington Smith as President, Mr. Frederick J. 
Bradlee, Treasurer; and Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, 
Secretary. | 

During the month of January the League re- 
ceived and humanely cared for 384 dogs, 1,397 
cats, 58 horses and 19 birds and small animals. 


Work for Horses. 

The following are a very few cases in Decem- 
ber taken from the written records our special 
agent for horses handsin every month. Wehave 
not space for more: | 

An old and lame horse was complained of by 
Miss B He was found on examination 
to have incurable lameness. By paying seven 
dollars he was secured. 

Our agent saw some negroes driving a very 
lame and miserable looking horse in an express 
wagon. He stopped the men, examined the 
horse, found he was not only lame but suffering 


with heaves and succeeded in persuading the 
owner to sell him for five dollars. 

Another express horse was complained of by 
I. F. C. and found upon examination to have a 
bad skin trouble. Our agent had the horse 
laid up and placed under treatment. | 

Miss H reported a horse with a sore 
on his shoulder. Our agent found that he had 
injured himself in his stall and the owner is now 
taking care of the sore and having the stall 
padded. 

Miss A. B. sent complaint of a boy who was 
cruelly driving.a horse belonging to his mother. 
Agent saw the mother and talked to her and she 
promised the horse should have better treat- 
ment. This case is being watched. 

Mrs. W saw a feeble, sad-looking 
chestnut horse on Massachusetts Avenue and 
reported it to the League. Our agent visited 
the horse in his stable, paid five dollars and took 
possession of him at onee. 

Mrs. W also reported a horse she saw 
driven by a junk pedlar on Harvard Bridge. 
Our agent found that this horse was half starved 
and old, and broken winded. He paid five 
dollars and secured him at once. In both these 
and in other cases we might have put the man in 
court and after two or three weeks the horse 
might have been destroyed (though this is not 
certain), thereby saving us five dollars but adding 
to the horse’s life from one to several weeks of 
greater misery than he had before, as a poor man 
is not likely to feed a condemned horse. 

Still another case reported by Mrs. W : 
who has a remarkably observant eye where 
horses are concerned, was that of a black horse 
which she saw in a funeral carriage. No name 
was to be seen but the description enabled our 
agent to trace him to an Italian on North 
Street, city. - This poor horse had been let out 
so often for funerals that he had swollen pas- 
tern joints as large as his hoof. Inflammation 
had set in and he was in wretched condition. 
Of course the owner wanted to keep him, prom- 
ising to rest him, but it was evident he would 
never be really fit for work and our agent bought 
him for seven dollars. 

Visiting one of the poorer stables in Charles- 
town our agent found a black horse, galled and 
incurably lameand purchased him for five dollars. 
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Recent Letters About Dogs. 
Breprorp, Mass. 
The dog numbered 1621 I got from you 
May 17 is the best dog I ever had. If any one 
would offer me fifty dollars for him I would not 
take it. He drives the cows home every night and 
does a good many other useful things.—8. W. 


K. HarpsweE.u, Me. 

The puppy, 2043, which I took from your 
place in June has grown to be quite a large dog 
and is still growing. He is frightfully homely, 
as I was told he would be but we like him just 
the same. He is very affectionate and cunning 
as he can be. He has learned to swim and bark 
and we are all very fond of him.—Ruth A. W. 


GLOUCESTER, Mass. 
-Your two dogs are fine, and the one without a 
pedigree I have named Peter, to which he an- 
swers with glee. I just love him and I am 
sure he reciprocates. The dogs have a very 
good home and a plenty of more than good food 
for I buy and cook the same for them.—E. R. B. 


SoutH Berwick, MAINE. 

In answer to your card about the dog 2046 
which I took on June 14—I must tell you how 
satisfactory he is and that I call him Major 
and he seems to know all about it. 

He is most intelligent, understands all that is 
said to him—has adopted the place as home and 
the household as his special charge—feels the 
property is his to care for and protect. I wish 
you could see him in his real contentment. 
He will not swim in the river, but has no fear of 
the water as long as he is not beyond his depth. 

We find he is a short-haired Saint Bernard 
which is a great comfort and to know that he is 
not a-mongrel something, although he is such 
a dear, I would like him just as much. He is 
the most even tempered creature and has ab- 
solute faith in all the family.—E. D. T. 


Letters of Thanks From Soldiers. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

Received one of the sweaters that you sent. 
Am very grateful for it and sincerely thank you. 
It will certainly come in handy for it is pretty 
cold here and will help protect me against the 
country blasts. Again thanking you, I am.— 
Yours truly, Prvr. James J. KENNEALLY. 


Camp Drvens, Mass. 

December 22, 1917. 
Received a package of useful knitted articles 
of wear from the League and want the party who 
sent and made them to know that I appreciated 
the package very much and want to thank them 
very much for it. I’m fortunate to have two 
helmets now, but will give one to one of the fel- 
lows in our unit, as there are a number who have 
no helmets. Iam one of the unlucky who must 
stay here for the Holiday, but will make the best 
of it, all days are alike for the fellows at the 
hospital, and this new order about passes ° 
doesn’t affect us any, as passes for the week 
end or a holiday have been a gold brick to us 
since September. With best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year, I remain— 
Sincerely yours, Etmpr 8. JoHnson, Medical 

Corps, Base Hospital Unit. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 

I received your bundle with six sweaters this 
afternoon and distributed them among five 
other fellows and myself who were in need of 
them. I can hardly express to you my thanks 
and appreciation for this kindness, and I am 
sure all the other fellows feel as I do. My 
friend, Mr. Robert Hines, who wrote to me about 
your sweaters forwarded me the cards from you, 
which I received in the same mail with the sweat- 
ers. The mornings here are very sharp now, 
and the peaks of the Green Mountains, which 
lie but.a few miles to the east of us, are already 
capped with snow, so your sweaters came at a 
time when they were needed very much. Please 
thank the ladies who so kindly gave their time 
to knitting these welcome things for us.—Yours 
sincerely, Prvt. M. Karu WEIs. 


We invite our readers to send in answers to these 
puzzling rhymes: 
PUZZLING PUSSIES. 


Guess the name of the cat that is fuzzy and crawls, 
The cat that most cats love to eat, 

The cat that’s a kind of a grape and a wine, 
The cat that’s a sauce for our meat. 


The cat that’s a boat with two hulls side by side, 
The cat that’s a cold in the head, 

The cat that’s a deluge or aqueous flood, 
The cat that’s a cave for the dead. 


The cat that’s a kind of a panther or lynx, 
The cat that is able to sing, 

The cat by which missiles were thrown a long ways, 
The cat that is set in a ring. 
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GIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE 
To like history by introducing them to 


MAKERS OF OUR HISTORY 
REAL STORIES FROM OUR HISTORY 
By JOHN T. FARIS 


N° CHILD with either of the Faris books in his hands will be tempted to look 


out of the window. 


The twenty-eight brief, gripping accounts in ‘‘Makers of Our History,” not 
only give valuable knowledge concerning men great in our history, but also help 
the child to form definite ideals in character building. This book is intended for 
supplementary reading in history in upper grammar grades, or for the children’s library. 


In ‘Real Stories from Our History,” original sources such as diaries and journals 
have been interpreted by the author, and form the basis for forty-three tales of genuine 
educational significance. 


Ninety-five pertinent illustrations help to impress the child’s memory. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 ASHBURTON PLACE - - BOSTON 


FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


SPRATT’S DOG FOODS 


Have Held the Premier Position 


Because no money 
j or care has been 
spared to keep 
them up to the 
Spratt’s Standard. 


Spratt’s Manufac- 
ture a Biscuit for 


Every Breed. 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Write for Sample and send 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture”’ 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


fed on this bread. 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Bostor NEWARK, N ° J . 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. | 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washingtem Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


oes Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


HHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


_ | 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed). and for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. 


Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuURY 69 RoxBuURY STREET - 

Norts Enp . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 

Sours Enp 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM .51 MARBLE STREET 

West Lynn . 36 STICKNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served , : ; : : 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917; . : : : , : : 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors . : : : : ; : 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : : : : 66,585 
Visitors received : ; . j 4 : 30,000 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated ; : : ‘ 5 : 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 : ; : ; : 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 : : : : 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917  . : ; } i ; : 649 
Number of horses given vacations 52 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


21,096 
31,954 


Number of calls made in 1917 ; 
Number of animals collected . . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on ~ 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


